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FEW days .after the appear- 

ance of this magazine the Na- 

tional Commercial Teachers’ 

Federation will hold its annual 

convention in Chicago, and at 

that time we hope to see a great many of 
our teacher ffiends in attendance. 

lhe program of the shorthand section 

this year is unusually attractive, and 

there will doubtless be a very large at- 

tendance of teachers—probably the lar- 


gest in the history of the organization. 


In these pages we have constantly 
urged upon teachers the advantages to 
be derived from attending the educa- 
tional conventions. While the National 
Shorthand Teachers’ Association has re- 
cently suffered in prestige and influence 
from the ill-advised and unscrupulous 
action of a partisan element, its present 
officers appear determined to restore the 
association to its original usefulness and 
make it an independent body, working 
for the best interests of all teachers of 
shorthand, irrespective of system affilia- 
tions. In the accomplishment of this it 
is important that they should have the 
hearty support of all progressive and 
fair-minded teachers. The association 
has been a potent factor for the develop- 
ment of improved methods of instruc- 
tion in shorthand and typewriting, and 
has been instrumental in bringing teach- 
ers and school proprietors together, and 
thus advanced their common interests. 
The annual convention has developed a 
more liberal spirit and a better under- 
standing between business educators, and 
has created lasting friendships. In addi- 
tion to this, it should not be forgotten 
that the proprietors of the largest 
schools, to whom the selection of teach- 
ers is a matter of great importance, at- 


tend the conventions with a view to mak- 
ing suitable additions to their faculty in 
the ensuing season. 

We hope that every teacher will care- 
fully read the programs of the Federa- 
tion and the National Shorthand Teach- 
ers’ Association, and make an effort to 
be in attendance. 


Brevity i in » Shorthand 
CONTEMPORARY shorthand 


magazine recently said, “Brev- 
ity is the object of shorthand.” 
The writer is in error, as the 
object of shorthand is the re- 
cording of rapid utterances. 

But we presume that the idea the 
writer intended to convey was that the 
object at which shorthand authors aim is 
brevity, because brevity of form means 
speed. And this, too, is a fallacy, and 
one that is responsible for a vast amount 
of misdirected effort on the part of short- 
hand authors as well as students. 

Brevity of form is not synonymous 
with speed. The speed with which a 
shorthand outline can be written depends 
as much upon the nature of the outline 
as upon its actual brevity in the matter 
of strokes. On this point all enlightened 
and experienced writers of shorthand 
agree; but, nevertheless, each year sees 
some new author demanding recognition 
for his system because its forms are so 
much shorter than those of all other sys- 
tems—which, according to the reasoning 
of the author, demonstrates that it can 
be written just so much faster than other 
systems. Some of these systems present 
outlines that are brief enough in all con- 
science, but would require for their exe- 
cution a pen contortionist 

Brevity in shorthand is desirable, but 
not at the expense of easy, natural forms. 
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Brief, microscopic outlines requiring 
great precision, must necessarily be writ- 
ten very deliberately in order to pre- 
serve their legibility. So, too, the plac- 
ing of words in different positions, the 
introduction of zigzag movements, the 
distinction of light and heavy lines—all 
these things retard speed and yet they 
may all, at first glance, give the appear- 
ance of brevity of outline. The student 
(or author) who sets up mere brevity as 
his standard, without regard to the facile 
nature of the forms, will find it a stum- 
bling block to the attainment of high 
speed. 


Get-Shorthand-Quick Schemes 


HERE seems to be no limit to 
the ingenuity of the “Get-Short- 
hand-Quick” authors, of whom 
there is a never-ending pro- 
cession. 

loquacious and audacious lady 
who advertised “Shorthand In One 
Hour,” and demanded fifty dollars, 
strictly in advance, for imparting a mys- 
terious system “that harnessed the articu- 
lation” so that it “dropped off the end of 
the pencil,” has almost passed from mem- 
ory, although we occasionally hear of 
her as defendants in suits brought at the 
instance of infuriated students. 

Steadily fading from public notice, too, 
is the wonderful system of recording 
speech by syllables, which had for trum- 
pet blasts “Only Nine Characters,” and 
“Shorthand in Thirty Days,” and when a 
few more months shall have passed 
away the world will know it no longer. 

Occasionally we still hear the name of 
that wonderful stenographic product of 
the Lone Star State, by which the au- 
thor “guaranteed to teach anyone with 
an ordinary common school education to 
write legibly 150 to 175 words a minute 
in two or three months,” but it, too, is on 
the toboggan slide. 

These marvels of the twentieth century 
seem destined to be wholly eclipsed by 
the performances of another author who 
has evolved not only a system of short- 
hand, but at the same time, a new and 
interesting method of shorthand propa- 
ganda. The business scheme of this au- 
thor is delightful in its simplicity, origin- 
ality—and audacity. Here it is in brief: 

The author of this new and wonderful 
electric, chain-lightning system “author- 
izes” certain schools to teach his method, 
with the understanding that the school 
so honored shall pay a royalty of five 
dollars for each shorthand student tak- 
ing a course in the system. That, in it- 


The 


self, is a novel idea, but it is not particu- 
larly ingenious. The beauty of the 
scheme is to be found in the manner in 
which the textbook is handled. The sys- 
tem is propounded in a little book of 
thirty-three pages, on the title page of 
which is printed, “Price $5.00 to students 
of colleges authorized to teach this sys 
tem; to others $25.09.” 

Now, of course, twenty-five dollars is 
a mere bagatelle for such a priceless work 
as the book is represented to be, and 
we have no objection to that part of 
the plan. We know of another shorthand 
book, the price of which should be at 
least one hundred dollars, but modesty 
precludes our mentioning the name. 

From the above explanation it will be 
seen that the school which has had con- 
ferred upon it, with due ceremony, the 
honor of authorization, turns over ten 
dollars to the author for each student 
enrolled—five dollars for the book of 
thirty-three pages, and five dollars as 
royalty. 

It makes our mouth water. If we had 
only thought of this brilliant scheme ear- 
lier (and were able to apply it for just 
two years) how happy we could be! We 
are not greedy; a million or two would 
be entirely satisfactory to us. 

The system? Oh, weil! the “system” 
is another offshoot of the Cross-Eclec- 
tic with five positions, shading, zigzag 
movement, and all sorts of far-fetched 
expedients for “indicating” things—the 
kind of system that almost any teacher 
could work out in an evening as a sort 
of puzzle. When we get a little leisure 
and have some space, we intend to ex- 
plain it more fully. You may find the 
explanation entertaining reading, and it 
may save you that twenty-five. The au- 
thor calls it an “electric” system,and says 
“it is as far ahead of all other systems as 
the automobile is of the ox-cart;” but if 
that is so, we must absolutely, if regret- 
fully, select the ox-cart or walk. But as 
we have a high-power gasoline auto 
(speaking literally and metaphorically) 
we cannot see any reason to jog along in 
an electric. 

The plan of introduction adopted by 
this author is not so foolish as it may 
appear at first sight. Just as the lady 
who proclaimed that she has made a 
wonderful discovery in shorthand which 
could be imparted in one hour, and de- 
manded fifty dollars in advance for 
teaching the alphabet of the old Isaac 
Pitman system with a few trimmings on 
the side, depended upon the curiosity she 
excited by the mystery surrounding the 
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system,so the price of twenty-five dollars 
for the litthe book makes it well-nigh 
possible for intending students to in- 
vestigate before enrolling for lessons. 
If they are credulous enough to enroll, 
and have paid over their good money, 
they are buoyed up by expectancy for a 
few weeks and believe they are doing 
wonderful things when they can write a 
few simple words from the alphabet—as 
they could do with almost any system. 

Publicity is said to be the remedy for 
the “Trusts,” and it certainly is death 
to the “Get-Shorthand-Quick” marvels. 
Hitherto these authors have usually con- 
fined their operations to the students, but 
this latest aspirant includes the school 
proprietors as well. 


Artistic Shorthand ° 


O some writers of shorthand a 
page of beautiful stenographic 
penmanship will appeal as 
strongly as would the most 


beaytiful painting in an art ex- 


hibition. 

lhe eye of such a writer will scan the 
graceful curves and strokes with a de- 
light that is inexplicable to those who 
have no thought of shorthand as reveal- 
ing in its symbols artistic temperament, 
and the practiced hand of the true lover 
of the art-science. A masterly command 
of the forms as manifested in artistic 
execution of them is rare, indeed, just as 
the true artist is rare. And while all 
may recognize the beauty of a fine speci- 
men of writing, it remains for the fellow- 
artist to fully comprehend and appre- 
ciate it 

Lines and curves that are based on ex- 
act geometry do not lend themselves to 
artistic expression or to the impress of 
individuality; but light, flowing curves 
and facile lines written in harmony with 
that longhand which has been perfected 
by centuries of experience, afford almost 
illimitable possibilities. It has been said 
by those who have made a study of the 
matter, that character can be more easily 
detected in such shorthand forms than in 
ordinary longhand, possibly because each 
shorthand character, however small, 
means so much. We are inclined to be- 
lieve that this is true, for we could more 
positively identify the shorthand writing 
of anyone with whose shorthand we 
were familiar than we could their long- 
hand. 

Few people have any idea how much 
individuality appears in shorthand writ- 
ing, and how unconscious the writers are 


of their own shorthand characteristics. 
While this individuality exists among 
writers of shorthand, it will be found 
that many of them embody in their writ- 
ing certain general characteristics or pe- 
culiarities which they have unconsciously 
acquired from the teacher under whose 
instruction they studied, and this is es- 
pecially the case where a free use of the 
blackboard was made in the classroom. 

In the early days, when most of our 
correspondence with teachers was con- 
ducted in shorthand, and we had, there- 
fore, a very distinct impression of the 
writing characteristics of every one of our 
correspondents, we frequently surprised 
stenographers whom we met in a casual 
way by informing them, after a glance 
at their notes, under whose instruction 
they had acquired the system. It might 
be the manner of joining a circle in cer- 
tain combinations, the curvature of one 
letter, the appearance a hook assumed 
when joined to a certain character— 
whatever it was, we have rarely been 
mistaken. This is mentioned merely as 
an illustration of how shorthand reflects 
the personality of the writer or the 
teacher. 

The penmanship series of exercises in 
recent volumes of the magazine, and the 
attention given to the subject in other di- 
rections, have developed a great deal of 
interest in the artistic side of shorthand 
writing. As a result the average degree 
of excellence has been greatly advanced, 
as is shown by the specimens received 
from the students this year. We hope to 
see this continue until it becomes a mat- 
ter of pride to both students and teachers 
to write with artistic skill. 


School Managers’ Memorial 


NE item in the program of the 

National Commercial Teachers’ 

Federation should receive the 

careful consideration of teach- 

ers in advance of the meeting, 
as any action taken in regard to it may 
have a far-reaching effect on the future 
of that great organization of business 
educators. The matter to which we refer 
is the “Memorial from the Business 
School Managers asking for a change 
of time of meeting.” Many prominent 
members of the Federation desire the 
time of meeting changed from Christmas 
week to midsummer, and we fear that 
under the spell of their eloquence and 
influence the change will be made with- 
out having received the consideration 
which it deserves. 
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We say “fear” because it is our con- 
viction, after a great deal of thought 
and inquiry, that such a change would be 
extremely detrimental to the Federation, 
and might speedily terminate its exist- 
ence. Everyone realizes the force of the 
objection to the meeting being held in 
the week between Christmas and the 
New Year, and especially those who 
come to the metting from a distance, but 
it appears to us that there are even 
greater objections to a meeting in sum- 
mer. The following considerations sug- 
gest themselves : 

That all schools close during the week 
in which the meeting is now held; many 
schools, especially in the large cities, 
keep open all year with the exception of 
that week. 

Schools which do close for a vacation 
in summer vary as to the time of closing 
from June to August, and it would there- 
fore be impossible to fix a date conve- 
nient for all of them. 

Many schools, especially in the large 
cities, have largely attended summer 
schools which demand the attendance of 
both principals and teachers. 

A meeting held during the oppressive 
heat of summer would not be conducive 
to earnest attention to the papers or to 
active participation in the discussions. 

Teachers and school proprietors, as a 
general rule, wish to spend their vaca- 
tions away from everything relating to 
the subjects which have absorbed their 
attention during the busy season. 

There are other considerations which 
will readily suggest themselves to expe- 
rienced teachers why a change would be 
extremely ill-advised. 


Convention Pointers 


“In union there is strength.” 


The secretary has too much work 
thrust upon him. An assistant should 
be appointed, or the secretary be recom- 
pensed in some way. 

The dues should be one dollar unless 
the report—for which the extra dollar 
was charged—is forthcoming. Early ac- 
tion should be taken regarding this. 

Watch out for the clique which tried 
to “do us up” last year. They are most 
dangerous when most apologetic and in- 
gratiating. Insist upon a square deal. 

The shorthand section should see to it 
that it has its full representation in the 
k ederation. 

A change of time to midsummer would 
minimize the influence of the teachers— 
school proprietors can better afford to 


attend a summer convention .and also 
take a vacation. 

Read the program given in last issue, 
and also the synopsis of the papers which 
appears in the current issue of the Type- 
writer and Phonographic World, and 
come prepared to express your views. 

The office of this magazine is half a 
block from the headquarters—don’t for- 
get to visit us. 

We most earnestly request all of our 
friends—school managers and teachers— 
to attend the section meetings, and to 
get there before nine. As the time is so 
limited it is probable that the proceed- 
ings will begin before the hour set in 
the program. An exceedingly interest- 
ing meeting is promised. 

We should esteem it a favor if those 
who mtend to be present will inform us 
of their intention 1n advance. 


Abbreviated 


In this volume we hope to present 
photographs of a great many teachers, 
reporters and stenographers. Whose 
face would you like to see in the maga- 
zine? 

x * * 

The Bulletin of Eclectic Shorthand 
for Qctober has this gem on the editorial 
page: 

A student writing Professor Cross. 
from Washington, D. C., a writer of 
much skill, says: “It may interest you 
to know that it took me from 9 p. m. 
until 2 a. m. to make out your phrase 
‘hour longer than,’ but it will be a 
long time before I forget it.” 


The editor, commenting on this, says: 
“That is the kind of grit that will win.” 
True—but what do you think of it as a 
testimonial to the Cross Eclectic. 


* * * 


The genial and able vice-president of 
the National Shorthand Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Mr. H. L. Andrews, of Pitts- 
burg, was recently in Chicago and fa- 
vored us with a call. Mr. Andrews spent 
about a week in Chicago and worked en- 
ergetically here and elsewhere to develop 
a large attendance of the Graham Sec- 
tion of the Shorthand Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, of which he is chairman. We hope 
he will meet with success—the more the 
merrier. Rivalry in the matter of attend- 
ance between the different sections will 
promote the best interests of the asso- 
ciation, and from that point of view the 
“section meeting” idea is likely to be a 
brilliant success. 
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Some Achievements of the Exposition 


(KEY TO THIS PLATE WILL BE GIVEN NEXT MONTH) 
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Business Letters 


(KEY TO THIS PLATE WILL BE GIVEN NEXT MONTH) 
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Cruglish Department 


Conducted by FRANCES EFFINGER-RAYMOND, 151 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, to whom all communications relating to this 
department should be ad: 


Twenty Lessons in Punctuation and Capitalization—Continued 


Colon and Semicolon 


rhe colon follows an expression that 
is introduced by such words as, the fol- 
lowing; thus; as follows; these. 

1. We are unable to pay your bill for 
the following reason: Mr. Brown, our 
partner, is absent from the city. 

2. The student began his excuse thus: 
“There was a coal wagon on the track.” 

3. The goods I desire are as follows: 
Ten yards black taffeta silk, five yards 
pongee, three yards cream taffeta. Sam- 
ples enclosed. 

1. The days I attended the exposition 
were these: ‘Wovenber 24 to 30 inclu- 
sive 

5. Chicago is divided into three dis- 
tricts: the West side, the South side, 
the North side. 

Use a colon when two members of a 
compound sentence are not closely con- 
nected 

1. We 
company. 

Long and formal quotations should be 
preceded by the colon. 

1. A Christmas Carol begins: 

“There’s a song in the air! 
There’s a star in the sky! 
There’s a mother’s deep prayer 

And a baby’s low cry! 
And the star rains its fire 
while the beautiful sing, 
For the manger at Bethlehem 
cradles a King.” 

2. It is interesting, therefore, to note 
in the “Scientific American” of July 234d, 
an article on the cost of electric heating, 
which says: “Efficiency in electric heat- 
ers is perfect at one hundred per cent. 
In other words, all of the energy ab- 
sorbed as electric current reappears as 
heat.” 

The salutation in business letters is 
usually followed by the colon. Dear Sir: 
Gentlemen: Reverend Sister: Dear 
Madams : 

Further illustrations: 

1. We are today shipping you the fol- 
lowing: 


have this comfort: we have 


50 bags xxx Flour; 
10 bbl. Ben Davis Apples; 
1 crate Cabbage. 

2. There are two reasons why he is a 
failure: first, he is lazy; second, he is 
incompetent. 

3. We quote the following from Rich- 
ard Burton: 

“Christmas tide, it is warm and sweet: 
A whole world’s heart at a Baby’s feet!” 

4. They are of so great interest that 
the extract given is made purposely full: 
“Electricity is not a form of energy, any 
more than water is a form of energy. 
Water may be a vehicle of energy when 
at a high level or in motion: so may elec- 
tricity.” 

5. Specifications are: All parts to be 
pianed two sides: inside measurement of 
the box to be 12x12x11 inches; after 
dressing, the thickness of the head to be 
7% inches, and of the remainder ™% inch. 

6. We want two quotations: First, for 
the sides and ends in one piece, tops and 
bottoms in two pieces, tongued and 
grooved where they are pieced. Second: 
All the parts in one piece. 


Use of the Semicolon 


Use the semicolon after an expression 
in a series dependent upon an introduc- 
tory or final clause. 

1. Please ship by express the follow- 
ing : 

10 lb. Prime Santos, 15 cts. per Ib.; 

5 lb. Prime Rio, 15 cts. per Ib.; 

5 lb. Old Gov't Java and Mocha, 30 
cts. per Ib. 

2. From Chicago to St. Louis; St. 
Louis to Chicago; this was the extent of 
my trip. 

The members of a compound sentence 
are often separated by the semicolon. 

1. “First the discovery that a valuable 
oil could be pressed from the seed; then 
that the cake of meal, which was left in 
the compress, could be used for restoring 
nitrogen to the soil; then that this com- 
pressed cake was an excellent cattle- 
food.” 

When the members of the compound 
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sentence are in one or both numbers 
punctuated by commas, the members 
should be separated by a semicolon. 

1. “Yet here were thousands upon 
thousands of pictures, painted with la- 
borious art, and these in turn selected 
from other thousands; and not ten really 
great paintings amongst them all upon 
which three out of five persons could 
agree.” 

“After viz., namely, etc., when followed 
by a formal illustration. 

I found three kinds, namely; vio- 
lets, anemones, and hepaticas. (“Every- 
day English.” ) 

To separate sentences, especially before 
“but.” 

“This logic may be sound, although 
usually a man’s estimate of what his 
work is worth is not very accurate; but 
it is about as dangerous a mental atti- 
tude as a wage-earner well can take.” 

Further illustrations : 

“There is an absence of intellectu- 
ality; the work of copyists everywhere 
abound.” 

“On the lower reaches are trickling 
rivulets of real water, some green-grow- 
ing grass, and actual trees and moss; 
and where mother earth leaves off and 
the painted pasteboard begins does not 
make itself very clear, so that, for all the 
eye can tell, the whitened summits may 
be two hundred or two thousand feet 
high.” 

“The car of wheat goes today; the 
car of corn, Monday.” 

5. Oliver P. Morton was Indiana’s war 
governor; i. e., he was governor during 
the Civil War.” 

6. “I have three ‘requests; namely, be 
punctual, speak so you can be heard, and 
have something to. say.” 

“The birds sang; the cattled lowed; 
the brooks babbled; all Nature seemed 
to rejoice.” 


Lesson VI. Colon and Semicolon 


The business letter writer has very lit- 
tle use for the colon. In fact, it may be 
said that he uses it only after “Dear Sir” 
and “as follows,” or any words which 
mean the same or imply the same mean- 
ing they do. 

“The semicolon is not as much used 
now as formerly. In many constructions 
where the semicolon was used the comma 
has taken its place. However, it has cer- 
tain definite uses that the comma cannot 
supply.”—Kennedy. 

This lesson can be made interesting by 
having the students bring to the class 
two copies each of paragraphs of good 


literature; one copy to be punctuated, 
and the other to have the punctuation 
marks omitted. ‘Then have the students 
exchange the paragraphs that are not 
punctuated and fill in the punctuation 
marks which they think are required. 
The paragraphs are then returned to the 
students who wrote them and are com- 
pared by them with the orjginal text. 
Comments and suggestions are then made 
by them individually, to the class as a 
whole. 


Open Letters 


Principal of ————— School, 
My dear Sir: 

Replying to your letter of October 24, 
asking how to build up a department of 
shorthand and typewriting: The Grecc 
Writer, issued monthly by the Gregg 
Publishing Company, 151 Wabash av- 
enue, has many articles that give sugges- 
tions along the line that you wish to pre- 
sent to your faculty. Of course, the first 
thing is to get a good foundation, and 
that, in the case of a school, means the 
teacher. It is a great mistake, we think, 
to put a teacher in either the department 
of shorthand or of typewriting who has 
only a knowledge of the technical side 
of his work. He should have something 
more than that; he should be a good 
English schplar, for much of the value 
of the work of those departments de- 
pends upon the finished product—the ar- 
rangement of the transcript, the correct 
spelling, the punctuation, and the ou 
matical construction. 

Presuming that you have a _ good 
teacher, the second thing is to get him 
good tools with which to work. The 
teacher should have plenty of black- 
boards, and good machines. If he is to 
teach both shorthand and typewriting he 
should never be required to do both at 
the same time; his oversight of either 
department should not be hampered by 
any other work. Another thing is, he 
should give as much time in one depart- 
ment as in the other, and he should re- 
quire the students to keep an even pace 
in the two departments. We have found 
it difficult in previous years to keep our 
typewriting work up to our shorthand, 
and we have finally decided that we 
would not permit a student to go any 
further in shorthand than in typewriting. 
(See an article on this subject in the 
Grecc Writer for August.) 

Enthusiasm is one of the most vital 
things in building up any kind of work, 
and unless you have a teacher in your 
department of shorthand and typewriting 
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who is thoroughly interested in his work, 
and thoroughly interested in each stu- 
dent, it will be impossible for you to 
make your department a success. Stu- 
dents are apt to lose interest as they get 
into the advanced department, because of 
the material that is presented to them. 
There isn’t enough new matter, nor is 
there sufficient original dictation. 

We believe, in order to secure mere 
manual dexterity (or speed) it is neces- 
sary to give the same material over and 
over again, but this is a secondary con- 
sideration to the greater one of teaching 
students a large vocabulary. Speed is a 
matter of mere time, while a vocabulary 
is a matter of discrimination, judgment, 
education. We believe that the teacher 
makes a mistake when he gives much of 
the dictation that he does, and in the 
manner he does. Up to a certain point 
in the progress of a shorthand student it 
is necessary for the teacher to enunciate 
most carefully, and to phrase with voice 
as well as chalk; but this is not the nat- 
ural way to give dictation, nor is it the 
way it will be Ziven the student as soon 
as he leaves our care. So, we repeat, we 
believe that we are unwise when we 
do not interpolate into the regular class 
work some of the “thought” dictation 
that these students are sure to have out- 
side. By “thought” dictation I mean the 
kind that hesitates, that corrects, that in- 
terrupts, that reads back, that erases, that 
forgets and begins all over again. The 
kind that anyone will give when he is 
trying to think a reply to a letter. We 
think we are also unwise when we tell 
our students how to write our original 
dictation; that is, when we punctuate for 
them, and spell for them, and carefully 
think out and arrange all the grammat- 
ical constructions; for the value of the 
stenographer is one-half in his ability to 
take the mangled remains of a dictated 
letter and bring it back perfect in form 
and construction to the man who has dic- 
tated it. If we do all these things in our 
shorthand department we are sure to 
arouse a working interest. These things 
cannot be done with book knowledge 
alone. It is necessary for the one who 
is at the head of a department to have 
business knowledge, to have tact, and 
above all things to have a real interest 
in his work and affection for those who 
are working with him. 

Fortunately for those of us who are 
working in business schools, there is con- 
stant progress in our work, and we are 
now looked upon as teaching a real pro- 
fession, one that is of such value that it 


is being put into our secondary schools, 
and even into our colleges. All these 
things show the trend of the times, and 
justify us in constantly holding up before 
our students the highest ideals,and warn- 
ing them that they must live up to the 
demands of the professional world. So 
long as we are able to get this profes- 
sional recognition for our work, we can 
be sure the time is not far distant when 
there will be equal financial compensa- 
tion. 

To build up your department: First, 
get a fine foundation—the teacher. Sec- 
ond, get a secure superstructure—the 
work of the students. Then be lavish 
with your ornamentations in the way of 
ideals; making the work mental and 
spiritual, as well as physical. 

Yours respectfully, 


My dear Miss S.: 

The question of changing an oc- 
cupation is so important that | feel 
very incompetent to advise. It must 
primarily be settled by the individual 
herself. And yet I believe it is a real 
misfortune to pursue through life a vo- 
cation which is not satisfying, or fails to 
develop the best there is in the individ- 
ual. If not satisfied fully with your pro- 
fession and the work which it requires, 
you are, fortunately, young enough to 
change for one that will bring out the 
best that is in you and insure a con- 
sciousness of employing your talents in 
the best way for the public, and more es- 
pecially for yourself. 

I should think it advisable to con- 
sider well before making so radical a 
change. If you are receiving a good sal- 
ary perhaps it would be advisabie to take 
up the new work tentatively, holding on 
to the old until success is practically as- 
sured. Time will be required to become’ 
established, and a certainty of income de- 
rived from employntent not the most con- 
genial is preferable to a desperate strug- 
gle for a living while gaining a position 
in an occupation more likable. 


Foreign Word and Phrases.—Cont’d 


Compos mentis—Of a sound mind. 
Coup d’etat—A stroke of policy. 
De facto—From the fact. 

En masse—In a body. 

En rapport—In harmony. 

En route—On the way. 

En suite—In company. 

Esprit de corps—Animating spirit. 
Et al——And others. 

Et cextera—And the rest 
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"xempli gratia—By way of example. 
Ex-officio—By virtue of his office. 

Ex parte—On one side only. 

In extenso-—At full length. 

In re—In the matter of. 

In transitu—In transit. 

In statu quo—In the former state. 

Modus operandi—Manner of opera- 
tion. 

Ne plus ultra—Nothing further. 

Noblesse oblige—Rank imposes obli- 
gation. 

Nom de plume—An assumed literary 
title. 
Nolle prosequi—To be unwilling to 
proceed. 
Non 
mind. 

Non est—Is not. 

Nota bene—Take notice. 

Per annum—By the year. 

Per capita—By the head. 

Per contra—Contrariwise. 

Per diem—By the day. 

Per se—By itself considered. 

Prima donna—Chief lady singer. 

Prima facie—On first view. 

Pro et con—For and against. 

Pro rata—In proportion. 

Pro tempore—For the time being. 

Reductio ad absurdum—Reduction to 
an absurdity. 

Scire facias—Cause it to be known. 

Sine die—Without a day appointed. 

Terra firma—Solid earth. 

Verbatim et literatim—Word for word 
and letter for letter. 

Nolo contendere—I will not contest it. 

Lis pendens—A suit pending. 

In esse—In actual being. 


compos mentis—Not sound in 


Do Not Say Say 


How often do you find How often do you find 
those kind of people. that kind of people. 


Note 1. Adjectives implying number must agree 
with the nouns which they qualify. 

This and that qualify nouns in the singular; 
these and those belong to nouns in the plural. 


When school sessions 
are over.a student 
may enjoy himself by 
communicating with 
his friends, but in 
thisheshould not, etc. 


Note 2. The principle of grammar that relates 
to the agreement of a verb with its subject, or 
nominative, is frequently violated by the student 
and by men and women of culture and refinement. 

May asks or grants permission; can has refer- 
ence to ability. 


When school sessions are 
over a student can 
enjoy himself by com- 
municating with his 
friends, but in this they 
should not, etc. 


To make a success in 
any kind of business 
one must follow the in- 
structions given them. 


(See Note 2.) 


Every pupil should be- 
have in school, and if 
they do not, etc. 


To make a success in 
any kind of business 
one must follow the 
instructions given 
him. 


Every pupil should be- 
have in school, and if 
he does not, etc. 


Note 3. When a nominative is qualified by 
“every” the verb must be singular. 


Each father should see 
that his child goes to 
school with their les- 
sons well prepared. 
Note 4. 


‘Every’ 


is preferable to 


Every father should see 
that his child goes to 
school with his les- 
sons well prepared. 


“each” be- 


cause the writer is speaking of all the fathers 
without exception; he is not considering one father 
by himself, and then another. 

(See Note 2 for agreement of verb and subject.) 


His kindness is liable 
to gain sympathy for 
the cause he repre- 
sents. 


His kindness is likely 
to gain sympathy for 
the cause he repre- 
sents. 


Note 5. “Likely’’ implies a probability of what- 
ever character; “‘liable,’”” an unpleasant prob- 
ability. 

Every student should Each student should 
conduct themselves as conduct herself or 
ladies and gentlemen. himself as a lady or 

as a gentleman. 

(See Notes 2 and 4.) 

It is pleasant to have a 
child in the house who 
is always ready to obey 
whatever one tells 
them. tells him. 

(See Note 2.) “One” is a pronoun to be avoided 
when possible, for it is vague and clumsy. In 
most cases either “we,” “you” or “‘a man” is 
preferable. 


It is pleasant to have 
a child in the house 
who is always ready 
to obey whatever one 


(Hill’s Foundations of Rhetoric.) 


Always try and write Always try to write 
your lessons. your lessons. 

Note 6. Use “‘to” instead of “‘and.” The sen- 
tence “Always try and wriie your lessons” con- 
tains two distinct commands: first, that the trial 
shall be made; second, that the lesson must be 
written. The purpose is not to command that the 
work shall be written, but that the trial shall be 
made. 

If an employer was to If an employer were to 
dictate a letter, etc. dictate a letter etc. 
Note 7. The subjunctive form “‘were’’ is re- 

quired to express a condition implying a denial, or 

a wish. 

I am speaking for the I am speaking for the 
students and so I will, student and so I 
ete. shall, ete. 

Note 8 “Shall” in the first person, and not 
“will,” is the required auxiliary to explain a con- 
dition beyond the control of the will. 
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Accuracy in Typewriting 
By L. J. Egelston, Rutland, Vt. 


HE goal towards which every 
student in typewriting should 
strive is ACCURACY, and this all- 
important idea should be incul- 
cated in his mind from the first 
day he enters school. Typewriting to be 
eood must first of all be accurate, and it 
makes no difference how much speed a 
student acquires, it is valueless unless 
the work is correct. A teacher cannot 
impress this fact too strongly upon his 
beginning classes, for my experience of 
several years with touch typewriting has 


L. J. EGELSTON 


shown me that if a student is started cor- 
rectly from the first day, the touch 
method is very easy to learn, and there 
is very little to encounter in the way of 
discouragement, etc. 

We first adopted the touch system five 
years ago, and it was against the advice 
of nearly all of our well-wishing, but 
misguided friends. During the first year 
we had a struggle with it on account of 
their being touch and sight students min- 
gled together. We persisted, however, 
and advocated the touch system at every 
opportunity with an enthusiasm and in- 
terest born of the conviction that it was 
the reasonable, logical and sensible way 
to operate a machine. Conditions im- 
proved from month to month, until our 
school was soon a pure “touch” school, 
and every student was an enthusiast on 
the subject. I am proud to say that for 


the past three years we have had nothing 
but touch writers, and all our graduates 
are operating by this method in actual 
office work today. Our students do not 
know any other method or system, nor 
do they ever ask to learn the sight 
method. This has all been brought 
about through several years of conscien- 
tions, enthusiastic work. The cause of 
so many schools making a failure of 
touch writing is simply the half-hearted, 
“Doubting Thomas,” don’t-hardly-believe- 
in-it kind of teachers who cannot write by 
touch themselves. Students are not apt 
to believe in a thing which their teacher 
cannot demonstrate. Let a teacher first 
believe in touch writing, then go to work 
and learn it, and success is sure to fol- 
low. 

Our keyboards are all blanked with 
the celluloid caps or shells, and we do 
not find it necessary to resort to any 
other device. When students are prop- 
erly taught by live and wideawake teach- 
ers, it is not necessary to cover the key- 
board up with an obstruction of any kind. 
Create a spirit of enthusiasm among the 
students, and impress upon their minds 
the many advantages of touch over sight, 
and it will not be necessary to use any 
extreme measures to enforce proper 
methods. Our students learn to operate 
both the single and double keyboards from 
the very beginning of the course. In this 
day and age of competition, a stenogra- 
pher must be able to do a day’s work 
from the first day he takes a position, 
hence the importance of learning both 
keyboards. 

A beginning student cannot write too 
slowly, and he should never strike a key 
until he is certain beyond a doubt that 
it is the right one. More can be done to 
inculeate habits of accuracy during a 
student’s first month in school: than in 
any other two months. If the students 
know just what is required and ex- 
pected of them, and if they know that 
nothing but perfectly accurate work will 
be accepted, they will in most cases try 
to come up to our ideals. We do not 
allow the use of erasers in our type- 
writing department, for the eraser habit 
is certainly a positive hindrance to good 
work. It is a habit which grows upon 
a student until it is impossible to write 
even one page correctly. 

Accurate typewriting comes wholly 
from correct thinking, and it is simply 
necessary to say that if a student will 
think out every letter before striking it 
there will be few mistakes to record. A 
student who starts out correctly need 
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have no fear of becoming inaccurate as 
he gains in speed. We have been prov- 
ing this statement for several years past 
and know whereof we speak. Our ad- 
vanced students can write page after 
page of solid matter with hardly an 
error. Students who concentrate their 
whole minds on the keyboard, and have 
the influence of accurate work ever be- 
fore them, can hardly fail in reaching 
the goal towards which every stenogra- 
pher should strive —accuracy. - 

[Mr. Egelston has sent us some 
batches of typewriting work executed 
by his students, and all of the speci- 
mens are much above the average— 
some of them absolutely perfect in 
touch and arrangement. The specimen 
which we examined with greatest inter- 
est and pleasure was executed by Mr. 
Egelston’s little daughter, Mildred, who 
is only eight years of age. Miss Mil- 
dred should be a record-breaking oper- 
ator by and by.—Editor.] 


A Timely Suggestion 
By Walter Rasmussen, St. Paul 


HE failure of many an applicant 

for stenographic employment 

could be turned into splendid 

success if a little precaution was 

taken. The writer recalls sev- 
eral instances where young people, other- 
wise competent, were not engaged by 
business men for such simple reasons as 
gum chewing, awkward manners, a pe- 
culiar disposition, untidy appearance or 
unclean finger-nails. One might think 
that these would not be sufficient causes 
for rejection, but nevertheless they are 
very repulsive to the business man. 

As a rule, we are too sensitive when 
criticised, although those who correct 
us are our best friends and those who 
neglect to do so our enemies. It is not 
a pleasant task, perhaps, for the teacher 
to approach students about certain de- 
ficiencies, but a good teacher who takes 
a real interest in the welfare of his 
pupils will never hesitate to do so. The 
students may feel displeased at the time 
because they do not understand the mo- 
tive, but some day they will appreciate 
the kindness. 

A little incident, told by a very suc- 
cessful and prominent school proprietor, 
will illustrate the case. Here is his ex- 
perience: “I remember a good many 
years ago when a student of a certain 
college, that one of the instructors got 
out of patience with me and called me 
to time pretty severely. Among other 


unpleasant things, he said that I was as 
big a fool as he had ever had to deal with 
in his classes. Of course I did not look 
at it in that way, and did not take a 
fancy to his plain-spoken language; but 
shortly after, when I had recovered from 
the shock, I reconsidered the circum- 
stances and my part in the game, and 
came to the conclusion that the state- 
ment was as true. as it sounded. It 
brought me to my senses, and from that 
time on I did my level best to make a 
man of myself, for I was really ashamed 
of my past record. Whatever success | 
have obtained is largely due to the frank- 
ness of my teacher in speaking as he 
did.” Undoubtedly, several of us can 
remember similar experiences in our 
own lives, and unpleasant and bitter as 
they were, they have all proven to be 
for the best. 

As far as the teacher is concerned, it 
is certainly his duty to advise his pupils 
in every particular, and by so doing he 
will win their everlasting respect and 
appreciation. I have always made it a 
rule to follow this plan. It is very sel- 
dom, for instance, that I send a student 
to apply for a position without first hav- 
ing a private conversation with the pupil 
concerning appearance, manners, and 
anything that in my opinion will help 
the applicant in securing the favorable 
consideration of the prospective em- 
ployer. The advice is given in a kindly 
and friendly manner, and invariably re- 
ceived in the same spirit. 1 consider 
that one of the virtues of a successful 
teacher is the ability to point out to the 
pupil his deficiencies in a convincing 
manner. 

None of us, whether teachers or stu- 
dents, can lay claim to perfection, and 
in our daily walk and vocation it be- 
hooves us all to pattern after those who 
are above us in experience, ability and 
position. Only by so doing can we ever 
hope to reach the zenith of success. 


When you are studying’ one lesson, 
just “pretend” that there isn’t another 
principle in the whole system for you to 
learn. Now, then, you have all the time 
in the world to master that lesson. 


* * * 


If you haven’t any real enthusiasm for 
your work, get up some sham interest, 


or else make a change. That listless, 
“vimless” way of doing your daily tasks 
isn’t fair to your employer or to your- 
self. 








° 
The Specimens 
O many papers have been re- 
ceived on the fourth, fifth and 
sixth lessons, and so few on 
the lessons printed in the last 
issue, that we deem it advisable 
to criticise the former and reserve the 
latter for the next issue, when we shall 
no doubt have received as large a num- 
ber on the seventh, eighth and ninth 
lessons. 

[t is impossible to print more than a 
imited number of criticisms, although 
all the papers have now been examined, 
and will be returned to their writers by 
the time the magazine reaches them. If 
any of our criticisms should not be per- 
fectly clear, we hope to have the oppor- 
tunity to make them so. 

It was a gratification, indeed, to receive 
so many batches of work from teachers. 
When our teachers become interested 
enough to send us specimens of the work 
done by their pupils, we feel that this 
branch of the department is meeting 
with favor. ‘It was. necessary to omit 
some of the criticisms this month, but 
we have examined all the papers most 
carefully and trust these criticisms will 
prove just as beneficial. We shall expect 
more work of this kind. 


Honorable Mention 
Miss Sophia Edmundson, Cedar Dell, 


Ida Grove, lowa. 
Mr. W. W. Walker, West Point, N. Y. 


Tenth Lesson 


At this stage of the work the omis- 
sion of vowels is not only safe but con- 
venient and advisable. The omission of 
a circle gr a hook, where two vowels 
come together, sometimes simplifies an 
outline considerably. 

In Par. 132 the dot is on the line, 
alongside—not above as for H. § for 
“ings” is written to the left: S to the 
right, the comma §, similarly written, 
represents “icity, acity, ocity” (Par. 
174). The distinction between “hun- 
dred” and “million” (Par. 135) is per- 
haps the most important point in the 
It would be a very easy matter 
to confuse these two words if both 
signs were written beneath the figure, 


lessou. 


Learners’ Department 


Copyright, 1902, by JoHn R. Greac. 


Conducted by PEARL A. Power, 745 Kenyon Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
to whom all communications relating to this 
department should be addressed. 


therefore M for “million” is placed 
alongside. In this connection we would 
call attention to the absolute necessity 
for writing figures so that one can read 
them. There is no context to guide the 
writer in deciphering an indistinct fig- 
ure, as there is in deciphering a poor 
shorthand outline. He must depend 
entirely upon what he has written. The 
accurate execution of figures, therefore, 
requires special practice, the same as 
shorthand outlines. 

Occasionally it is convenient to in- 
sert the dash where a vowel has been 
omitted (Line 1). In addition to the 
signs given in Par. 136, G represents 
“gallon,” B, “barrel,” and Bsh, “bushel,” 
when written beneath the figure. “Dis- 
cipline” occurring in the sentences is 
contracted to “d-s-i-p.” 


Eleventh Lesson 

The eleventh lesson is the first of a 
series of four lessons dealing with pre- 
fixes and affixes. The General Exercise 
and the plates in the magazine afford 
exhaustive practice on the _ prefixes. 
Par. 143 applies not merely to positive 
and negative words alone: it applies to 
all words where a vowel follows the 
prefix, or syllable. “Unnerve,” “en- 
ervate,” “enormity,” “enhance,” “in- 
ane,” “inappropriate,” “imagine,” 
“emerge,” are further examples of Par 
143. In reading the words in the plate 
which begin with the prefixal signs N 
and M, the pupil may find it necessary 
to refer to the dictionary to assure him- 
self of the correct spelling of the pre- 
fix, as it is hardly probable he would 
be familiar with all the words. In the 
sixth line of the plate the word “immor- 
telle’” must not be misread “immortal,” 
the former being distinguished by the 
insertion of the vowel E in the accented 
syllable. The compound prefix “unex” 
has no initial vowel—contrary to Par. 
143—because of the compound. Its 
omission distinguishes the compound. 
The list of words in Par. 144 gives a 
more adequate idea of the convenience 
of Par. 112 in dropping terminations of 
such long words. In Par. 144 both the 
prefixes composing the compound are 
taken from this lesson; in Par. 145 only 
one is obtained from it, hence the dis- 
tinction “irregular” compounds. Fur- 
ther examples of Par. 146 are the words 
in the plate, line 7: discipline, arbi- 
trary, amount, answer. 

“Pro” is written with the hook pre- 
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ceding K, G, T, D, this being a little 
more convenient. “Comic,” “comedian,” 
and like words, in which a vowel fol 
lows Com, are written with Km; “com- 
mand,” etc., spelled with double M, is 
so written: Com-m. In some few cases 
the blended stroke is used when the 
prefix is followed by T or D., as “in- 
duce,” “indulge,” “induction.” This is 
done only when the blend is suggestive. 


Twelfth Lesson 


The prefixes in this lesson should be 
compared with corresponding prefixes 
in the preceding lesson, to clearly show 
the meaning of the disjunction. For 
instance: K joined is Con, Coun, (also 
com, cog); disjoined, it is ConTR, 
CounTR—with the additional sound of 
TR. The table on Page 101 should be 
memorized as a guide. As the vowel 
varies and is unaccented, it cannot be 
given a definite sound. 

Another important point is this: the 
disjunction includes the vowel. The 
prefix in “distract” is “disTRA—disTR 
and a vowel; therefore it would be in- 
correct to write dis-tra-ak; which is 
sometimes done. The phonetic spelling 
in the second column in the manual 
should be studied and understood if the 
pupil would write the disjunctions cor- 
rectly. 

The words in the plate will, no doubt, 
some of them, be unfamiliar and seem- 
ingly difficult. Almost all the illustra- 
tions obtainable on these forms may be 
included in the one plate, and it is 
therefore evident that the words are 
not many, yet some of them are very 
common. It will be noticed that the 
termination is dropped in many of these 
long words. To understand the use of 
Kv, third word, first line, see Par. 179, 
Page 133, of the manual. 


Criticism and Comment 


Ss. J. E.—Notes neat, systematically 
and carefully prepared. Your short- 
hand gives promise of being as good 
as your longhand, which is very credit- 
able indeed. In the fourth lesson note 
the following: “sonosor,” being spelt 
with O is so written; “safety” and 
“two-faced” require large circles—l 
had this criticism to make on almost 
all the papers;—‘“coffees” contains the 
frequent combination K-AW, or rather 
K and the downward hook, which is 
written without an angle, the hook re- 
taining its natural slant and being 
very narrow; the word “picks” must 
not have the appearance of p-eu-s; 
“Ithaca” is written with Th to the left, 
or the opposite to Par. 53; “thin” like- 
wise takes Th with hands-clock move- 
ment; so does “thief.” In “adz’ write 
the dash for Z to the right of S. In 
“loathed” the D must be joined— 
l-o-th-d. T in “hostelry” is not silent. 
(5) “Ado” and “adieu” are _ distin- 


guished by the use of the hook in the 
former. Ow-l is written without a de- 
cided angle, as in “vowel,” “Fowler.” 
In “avowee” the final circle comes in- 
side the hook and must be above the 
large circle—must not touch the line. 
“Keyhole” is written according to Par. 
55, circle inside the hook. Yours and 
other papers omitted the dash in the 
word “sheol,” “dramic,” ete., (line 4). 
nefer to the following rules for these 
words: Phineas, 12; Chelsea, 9; per- 
meate, 72; snowy, 70. Sedan requires 
the accented vowel; “divergence” con- 
tains no T hence the Gent blend can- 
not be used; this is likewise true of 
the word “contingency” occurring in 
the same lesson. “Crises” and “crisis” 
are distinguished by the use of s-e-s in 
the former and the Ses blend in the 
latter. “Assassinated” is spelt a-ses- 
n-a-ted and is so written. Your first 
three lessons will be mailed with cor- 
rections in the course of the next week. 
I shall hope to hear from you again 
and must compliment you on the neat- 
ness of your writing. 


E. M. S.—Glad to hear from you 
again and to know that the criticisms 
proved so helpful. Your papers this 
month indicate the same careful prepa- 
ration and the notes are pretty. 4. 
“Hustle” does not require an angle be- 
fore S; “Sachem” and “capsule” are 
pronounced differently from what you 
have represented; look these up. 
“Scallop” is written with two down- 
ward hooks. In Gs let there be slant; 
ao not join the S vertically or with 
slant to the right, but let it slant to- 
wards your left hand. (5) “Cyrus,” 
Par. 50; also, “Assyria.” “Chelsea,” 
Par. 9. “Shehan,” ish-e-a-n, Par. 72. 
Phrase “what is the, “how do you,” 
“which we now,” “for these,” “if you 
care.” Note how simple these are. 
Slant Sl as you should Gs and see that 
the S does not resemble a hook. (6) 
“Shanty,” Par. 25; “scanty,” Par. 12, 
both having circle on the outside. Kr 
in “crudity” must be narrow and close 
to the line—not deep. Mn, on the con- 
trary, must be double length, that is, 
about the length of a double M. Good 
phrases in this lesson are “at a time,” 
“in due course,” “of such,” “to death.” 
Practice on the curves—kKr, KI], etc. 
You need this more than other prac- 
tice. 

P. R. F.—Correct the tendency to 
write D too long; otherwise we have 
little criticism to offer as to size. T in 
“throstle” is silent. In “Stephen” write 
F and T same length. “Brazil,” Par. 
50. Dr. the wordsign for “during,” 
also represents “doctor.” Write “pot- 
tage” p-o-t-j, as we use J for “age.” 
(5) You have done splendidly on the 
fifth lesson. It is unnecessary to write 
the circle in Pr. In “phial,” the two 
circles must be used—see Par. 70—to 
distinguish from ‘“‘file,” Par. 68. (6) 
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Tenth Lesson Exercise 
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“Lemonade” should be written with reliable, and when developed will be 
the Mn stroke; “pasted” and “lasted,” very fine. Circles well distinguished. 
with the disjoined stroke: pas-ted, E. A.—-Gives us pleasure to correct 
las-ted. Some of the words and phrases notes as nicely done as are yours. Our 
which require correction will be found most general criticism would be that 
in preceding lessons, and I would there- you have cramped them somewhat by 
fore advise you to review the word- writing too vertically. In future prac- 
signs and phrases in all the lessons up tice place fewer outlines on each line, 
to the present time. Constant review but give each one ample space. The 
is necessary throughout the study of hand must be free to slant the char- 
the manual. Your style of writing is acters well—one could never write fast 
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Eleventh Lesson Exercise 
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if he wrote up and down all the time. “Casks,” Par. 50—uniform movement 
The word “mice” is written according in joining final S. This is also true of 
to Pars. 12 and 69—circle outside angle. “jugs.” Some of the criticisms on the 
I shall hope to see more of your work— preceding papers apply to yours. Pars. 
after you have practiced on slant. 12, 33 and 50 may always be reviewed 

EK. F. McG.—Strive now to bring your to advantage. Also the wordsigns. (5) 
knowledge of the theory to the same It is very necessary, indeed, that you 
level as the style of your writing. compare and understand Pars. 68 and 
Study the corrections very carefully 71. Then practice on all the words in 
ind refer to the paragraphs mentioned. this lesson which contain I, or Ia, Ie, 
‘Capsule, Par. 12—circle outside angle. lo. The word “cyanite,” for instance, 
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contains both—illustrates both prin- proceed that you will not allow your 
ciples. “Dev” and “tive” have different notes to deteriorate; in this way you 
spellings in “divergence” and “recti- wilh establish and retain a good style 
fy” from those given in the manual, of writing. 

as illustrations, but the vowel is, never- Ww. W.—We note your work with 
theless, unaccented, and therefore the interest and wish to say a word of en- 
blends are used. “Jessamine,” “cru- couragement to you, especially since 
dity,” “mankind,” “matinee,” also con- you are attempting to master the study 
tain blended strokes. Review these in your spare time and without a 
words particularly and the principles teacher. Your paper has been carefully 
they illustrate. Bear in mind as you examined and there are few errors. 
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In “capsule,” the circle goes on the 
outside, Par. 12, but in “sachel” it goes 
on the inside of the curve, because 
there is no angle—Par. 9. Refer to 
the last issue of the magazine for fur- 
ther explanation of this rule. “Thros- 
tle,” like “hustle,” has silent T. “Soft- 
en” is written s-o-f-n; the vowel is 
really included in the sound of the M. 
“Full,” “Dr.” “such,” “because,” are 
wordsigns which you should learn per- 
fectly. Write your outlines about the 
same distance apart as those in the 
manual—turn to a page of sentences 
and compare the size and distance be- 
tween the notes with your writing. 
By writing smaller and closer together 
you will at once notice a marked im- 
provement in the appearance of your 
work. I shall note your progress with 
interest and hope to hear from you 
again. 

L. M.—yYour theory work is excellent. 
Glad to receive also the transcript of 
the plates that were printed. In criti- 
cising the general style of your writ- 
ing, I would say you used too much 
finger movement—I judge this from 
the fact that some of the outlines are 
quite vertical and perhaps a little 
cramped. This may be easily remedied. 


Practice the outlines separately, over 
and over again, using all the freedom 
possible; even if the forms are not 
perfect, do not feel discouraged, you 
will be acquiring freedom of movement 
and when this is once acquired your 
outlines will gradually assume _ the 
proper and correct form. Be very care- 
ful to observe accurate proportion—as 
in the word “locate” for instance: the 
K must be half as long as L. In read- 
ing the plate on the fifth lesson, the 
outline for “Miriam” would be written 
with a dot if “Merriam” were intended. 
The final S in “slice” should be slanted 
to the left and not to the right. 
“Raised” must have D joined— 
r-a-i-s-d. In the sixth plate, the 
first word is “citadels’’—s-i-td-l-s. In 
the same line, you will find the word 
“ellipses,” not “elapses”’; the latter 
would be written e-l-a-p-ses, with the 
blend for Ses. Note also p-o-s-ted for 
“posted,” not “paused,” which has the 
D joined. Insert the vowel in “Sedan” 
because it is accented. “Scanty” and 
“scandal,” Par. 12. “Contingency” and 
“diligence” do not contain the sound 
of “gent’’; hence the blend cannot be 
used. Your work is certainly credit- 
able. 





My Method of Teaching Shorthand 


By G. C. Savage, Trenton, N. J. 


N the first place, try to impress 

the student that he must pro- 

ceed practically the same as a 

child learning the alphabet or 

learning to read, thus: Memor- 
ize the first group of consonants so that 
he can repeat and write them forward 
and backward, correctly, without hesi- 
tation. 

Second: In teaching the vowels se- 
lect words containing the different 
sounds of the vowels, so that the student 
thoroughly understands these vowel 
sounds. 

Next, the rules. The student must 
have a perfect comprehension of the 
rules given in the first lesson, as they are 
required of all the succeeding lessons on 
the theory. 

When the consonants, vowels, and 
rules are mastered, commence writing 
words in the lesson. Instruct the stu- 
dent to spell and pronounce each word 
every time it is written, until he can 
readily pronounce them at sight. Convey 
to him that he is not only learning the 
words in the lesson, but is also acquiring 
a practical knowledge of the consonants, 
vowels, and rules. It is often the case 
that students overlook this acquisition, 
usually those students who have not had 


the advantages of a good education. To 
overcome this difficulty, have a daily 
class oral exercise of spelling and pro- 
nouncing each word of every lesson. 


Preparation Work 


Students are required to write on note 
paper at least two lines of each outline 
assigned. The “Reading Exercise” is 
written ten times. The “Writing Exer- 
cise” is written once, then corrected and 
rewritten ten times. Any outline not up 
to the standard must be rewritten. 

Recitation 

To avoid poor work each student is 
required to read his own outlines. If a 
student fails to read his own outlines 
it is sufficient proof that they are incor- 
rectly written and must be rewritten. 
Take, for example, a class of twenty as- 
signed eighty words, have some student 
read the last four words, another stu- 
dent the next four, and so on. Then 
the words are read forward by the class 
in unison. After this the words are dic- 
tated and then read in the manner al- 
ready stated. 

The remainder of the period is devoted 
to dictation from the exercises in the 
manual. Dictating at the rate of twenty 
words a minute from the exercises in 
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first lesson, increasing the speed 
ve words a minute in each succeeding 
lesson until a rate of eighty words per 
minute is attained, finishing the manual 
at that rate of speed, when the student 
able to write eighty words a minute 
from prepared matter quite easily. 
Reviewing the Principles 
lhe first five or ten minutes of each 
theory class is devoted to reviewing the 
principles. For instance, if the class is 
working on the fourth lesson, review 


the principles of this and the three pre- 
ceding lessons, one day reviewing the 


G. C. SAVAGE 


class collectively the next individually. 
Any student failing to answer a ques- 
tion, having had sufficient time to study 
it, is required to write the rule, or what- 
ever the answer may be, a given number 
of times. 

At the end of the fifteenth lesson each 
student rules a piece of. paper in five 
columns, heading each column—word- 
signs, joined prefixes, disjoined prefixes, 
joined affixes and disjoined affixes, re- 
spectively, filling in with all the conso- 
nants, vowels, and diphthongs, noting 
what each outline represents in their 
respective columns. With the aid of 
this diagram the student learns what 
each character represents in the theory. 


Classifying the Students 
Give a written examination at the end 
of the third lesson. Students receiving 
an average of ninety-five or over form 
one class, those with an average of from 


eighty-five to ninety-five another class, 
and so on. 

With a shorthand department averag- 
ing one hundred students, this method 
has been employed very satisfactorily. 

Time Required 

An average student will go through 
the theory in ten weeks; however, the 
theory is continued during the entire 
course. The graduating student is as- 
signed a lesson in theory each day, the 
same as the beginner. 

Dictation students are given a weekly 
test for advancement. The time required 
is from five to ten months, depending 
upon the previous education and applica- 
tion of the student. 

The above is a rough outline of the 
manner in which my classes are handled. 
Would be pleased to hear from any 
teacher on the subject. Always looking 
for something better. 


From Our Scrap Book 


“The matter with education is the smat- 
ter.” * * * 

“The man who hangs on is apt to be 
the man who gets on.” 

x * * 

“*T wish I had your chances,’ said a 
poor worker to a good one. ‘Why,’ an- 
swered the other, ‘I picked them up after 
you had passed.’’ 

x * * 

“Success is simply this: consistently 

make better use of ‘good enough.’ ” 
ok cs * 

“Opportunity knocks, but the weary 

one expects it to press the button.” 
x * + 

“Good temper is like a sunny day. It 

sheds its brightness over everything.” 
* * x 

“He who resolves to do one thing hon- 
orably and thoroughly, and sets about it 
at once, will attain usefulness and em- 


inence.” — 


“It is reserve power and not threaten- 
ing words that controls the pupil. 
Power works easily.” 

~ * * 


“When you set out to do anything, 
never let anything disturb you from do- 
ing that one thing. This power of put- 
ting the thought on one particular thing 
and keeping it there for hours at a time, 
takes practice, and it takes a long time 
to get into the habit.”—Edison. 
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Typewriting Department 


Conducted by W. H. Howarp, Columbus Business College, 
Columbus, Ohio, to — 


whom all 


communications relating 
addressed. 


to this department should be 


* 

Greetings 
HRISTMAS Day! A day of 
all days when those far away 
from home long to. gather 
around the family board and 
partake of the good things of 

the season. 

The interval between Christmas and 
New Year’s should afford a week of rest 
from the year’s toil. 

[t is a time to reflect, to review the 
lessons of the past and apply the instruc- 
tion gleaned therefrom in planning for 
the future. 

It is a time to forget blasted hopes, and 
brood no longer over past failures. 

It is a time to rejoice, to renew our 
faith in humanity and the teachings of 
Him whose birth gave humanity a new 
era and a date from which to reckon 
time 

It is a time to take our bearings in the 


great current of modern activity which, 
like the mountain torrent, grows swifter 
and greater in volume as the years go by. 

It is for us as teachers and students to 
resolve to take up the work of the new 
year with renewed energy and a deter- 


mination to accomplish better results 
than we have in the past. 

We should be enthusiastic, appreciative 
and sympathetic in temperament if we 
would be attuned to work harmoniously 
together and wield the proper influence 
for the good of each other. There is 
optimism in the first, encouragement in 
the second, and consolation in the third. 

With these thoughts we heartily ex- 
tend to our readers the best wishes of 
the season, and also thank those who 
have kindly assisted us in various ways 
to make this department helpful to stu- 
dent and teacher. 


Double Keyboards 


We have received a number of com- 
munications recently regarding the touch 
method of teaching typewriting on the 
double keyboard. As this is a subject 
concerning many teachers, we give our 
views herewith in a letter answering the 
following inquiry: 


Holy Cross College, 
New Orleans, La. 
Dear Sir: 

Do you recommend the teaching of 
the touch method on a typewriter that 
has a double keyboard, as, for example, 
the Smith Premier? Don’t you think it 
requires much more practice and hard 
work to learn the touch on a double 
than on a single keyboard? 

Thanking you for an immediate reply 
by mail, I remain, 

Very truly yours, 


(Signed) Brother Bertin, C. 8S. C 


Dear Brother Bertin: 

In reply to your inquiry of recent date, 
will say that I have no hesitation in rec- 
ommending the touch method for double 
as well as single keyboard machines. 
Until the capital letters are reached the 
work is the same on both, hence the stu- 
dent finds it just as easy to operate the 
lower case on one as on the other. 

| am inclosing herewith a few drills 
which I have found excellent in learning 
to operate the upper case also by touch. 
I have been very much gratified with the 
results obtained from these drills. The 
explanation preceding each drill gives 
my theory as to the way they should be 
practiced. 

Taking it for granted that the figures 
and other characters outside the alphabet 
and punctuation are so seldom used as to 
make it impractical to endeavor to oper- 
ate them by touch, yet the advantages 
to be derived from being able to oper- 
ate the lower and upper case by touch 
are amply sufficient to warrant teaching 
this method. This is true because about 
go per cent of nearly all typewriting 
work is confined to the lower case. 

I might also add that I believe it is 
better for the student to become pro- 
ficient on one make of machine before 
changing to another. I think the addi- 
tional difficulty with which the double 
keyboard can be learned is largely imag- 
inary. It simply requires confidence on 
the part of the student phat it can be 
done. 

Trusting that I have given you suffi- 
cient assurance of my faith in the touch 
method on all universal keyboards, and 
wishing you abundant success in your 
work, | remain, 

Most respectfully, 
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FIGURE DRILLS ON SHIFT-KEY MACHINES. 
Drill 1. 
2345 6789- 2345 6789- 2345 6789- 2345 6769- 2345 6789- 2345 
2345 6789- 2345 6789- 2345 6789- 2345 6789- 2345 6769- 2345 
2345 6789- 2345 6769- £2345 6789- 2345 6789- 2345 6789- 2345 
Drill 2. 
-29384756 -29384756 -29384756 -29384756 -29384756 -29384756 
-29384756 -29384756 -29384756 -29384756 -29384756 -29384756 
-29384756 -29384756 -29384756 -29384756 -29384756 -29384756 
Drill 3. 
a4 £5 h6 j7 k8 19 ;- a2 83 a4 £5 h6 j7 
a4 £5 h6 j7 k8 19 ;- a2 83 a4 £5 h6 37 
a4 25 h6 37 k8 19 ;- a2 83 a¢ £5 h6 37 


Drill 4. 


9( -) 2" 3 5% 6 
9( -) 2" 45 5 6_ 
9{ -) 2" 3# 49 5% 6_ 


Drill 5. 
& Co. 684 (95#) bags pure "Star" salt, $2 .37--10% off. 
2.37--10% off. 


& Co. 684 (95#) bags pure “Star” salt, oe off. 


& Co. 684 (95#¢) bags pure "Star" salt, 


eecces Qeonnene 


LETTER EXERCISES FOR DOUBLE KEYBOARD. 
Drill 1. 


gG jJ KK 1L ;: ad sS eG hH jJ 
gG jJ kK-1L ;: aA sS gG hH jJ 
£G jJ KK 1L ;: eA SS eG-hH jJ 


Drill 2. 


gt ju kI 10 ;P aQ sW gt 
gt ju kI 10 ;P 8Q sW eT 
gT ju kI 10 ;P aQ sW gt 


Drill 3. 


sx dC fV gB hl jM k? ;- aZ sX ac hy jk k? 
sX aC £V gB hN jM k? s- aZ sX dC f7 gB hN 3M k? 
sx ac WY eB hN 3M k? ~ 3+ aZ sX ac hd 3M k? 


Ths Typewriting Plate find they have difficulty in getting the 

The drills referred to above are con- capitals properly placed on shift-key ma- 
tained in the typewriting page reprinted chines, the capital letter exercises will 
from a former issue. As some students also serve to form the correct habit of 
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typing on the single keyboard. The 
figure drills will be found very helpful 
in learning to operate those keys by 
touch. Drill 4 associates the characters 
with the figures, thus making their posi- 
tion easy to remember. Drill 5 contains 
all the figures and other characters of 
the upper bank. 

In connection with the double key- 
board drills, the following hints contain 
our theory of manipulation: 

Drill 1. In going from the lower to 
the upper case, there is practically but 
one hand reach to learn—from the lower 
middle bank to the upper middle bank. 
In this exercise, train the hands to make 
this reach. It may be necessary to watch 
them for awhile to properly direct them. 

Drill 2. In this exercise, the hand 
shift is the same as before, the particular 
finger to be used being well drawn in to 
strike its key of the lower capital bank. 
Or, if the operator prefers, the lower 
capital bank may be operated by only a 
slight forward movement cf the hands, 
confining the manipulation chiefly to 
finger extension. 

Drill 3. In this drill, the shift is the 
same as in the first. As the hand is 
making the usual reach, the proper fin- 
ger should be thrown forward to bring 
it over the letter of the upper capital 
bank which it is to strike. The finger 
extension in this case is the same as in 
striking any lower case key of the upper 
bank. 

On account of so many students who 
have not access to the August number 
of the Writer, in which the present type- 
writing plate appeared before, our read- 
ers will doubtless pardon this repeti- 
tion. 


The Little Words 
UCH 


hundred 
posing one-half of all ordinary 


one 
com- 


said about 
words 


has been 
common 


written and spoken language, 

but seldom does the student of 
shorthand grasp the import of the state- 
ment as affecting his methods of study. 
If these common words occur so fre- 
quently, they are manifestly deserving 
of more careful study and practice than 
any others. A student, as a rule, will 
resent a suggestion that he should devote 
much time to the practice of such words 
as all, to, was, them, from, some, etc., 
and will remark with some impatience 
that he “knows how to write those 
words”—which is true. But he does not 
know how to write them at the highest 
possible speed. The ability to do that 


can be acquired only by writing them 
many hundreds of times, writing, too, 
at the highest speed at which he is 
capable and with his whole mind con- 
centrated on the word he is writing. 

In no surer way can a student writing, 
say forty to ninety words a minute, in- 
crease his speed than by persistent and 
enthusiastic practice on the common 
words and phrases. With the right kind 
of practice on small words, we have seen 
students increase their speed ten, twenty 
and even thirty words a minute in an 
incredibly brief space of time. 

Under the natural word-building prin- 
ciples of the system, the long words are 
for the most part composed of the syl- 
lables and combinations which constitute 
the short words, and consequently facil- 
ity in writing the common words aids 
the student in dealing promptly with 
longer and less frequent words. In ad- 
dition to this, the quick movement in 
writing developed by persistent practice 
on the small words is necessarily car- 
ried into all other writing—and greater 
speed is the result. 


Kansas Teachers’ Association 


On November 25 the Kansas Special 
Teachers’ Federation held a most suc- 
cessful meeting at the Parsons Business 
College, Parsons, Kan. The program 
printed in our last issue was successfully 
carried through. Some of those in at- 
tendance from a distance were Messrs. 
C. P. Zaner, J. Clifford Kennedy, W. L. 
Musick, B. F. Williams and R. Scott 
Miner. The following officers were 
elected: T. W. Roach, president; Will 
G. Price, vice-president; Hazel M. 
Wright, secretary, and P. W. Errebo, 
treasurer. 

A resolution was passed to appoint a 
committee of five to petition the State 
Legislature to pass an act that will re- 
quire the various business colleges of 
Kansas to maintain such courses of study 
and such methods of instruction as will 
enable them to graduate competent book- 
keepers, stenographers and other office 
help. A resolution of thanks was ex- 
tended to Mr. Olson for his hospitality. 
The next meeting will be held at 
Wichita. - 


In our new quarters, overlooking the 
grand old Lake, with the _ sunlight 
streaming in, with every facility at hand 
and a larger corps of assistants, we are 
putting more vim into our work than at 
any previous time. 
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Common Sense 
By F. A. Keefover 


was her first job, also it was 
her last, so far as that firm is 
concerned. After reading the 
things she wrote you will 
hardly blame the firm for cre- 

a sudden vacancy. 


He Dictated 


Gentlemen—Answering yours of the 
ith instant concerning Merrimac Shirt- 
ing Shorts: We have all these goods 
turned out by our mills. It may be a 
week or even a month before we can 
fill your order. We have booked your 
order and will fill as soon as possible. 
If you cannot wait, we will cancel. We 
will ship the first case received if we 
do nét get word to the contrary from 


you. 
She Transcribed 
Gentlemen, answering to yours of the 
4th instance concerning mermaid shoot- 
ing shirts, we have all of these goods 
turned out by our mules. It may be 
a week or even a month before we 
eansel your order. We have booked 
your rudder and will fail as soon as 
possible. If you can not wait we will 
ecansel. Welsh pie the first course if 
we do not get helF or the contrary from 
you. Yours Truely, 


Laughable, yes, tragical, for the girl 
and the firm, if the letter had been sent. 
This letter may not be authentic, but it 
is not one whit worse from a standpoint 
of intelligence than those we can vouch 
for given further on. What’s the matter 
with it? Lack of common sense in the 
transcription. The spelling and punctua- 
tion might be corrected, but the letter 
would still be an absurdity. * * * 
Not long ago we heard someone say, 
“Why call it common sense when it is 
so un-common?” Right there we disa- 
gree. It ts common. The trouble is not 
the lack of possession of common sense, 
but is in the lack of its use. Ninety-nine 
persons out of a hundred have enough of 
good judgment to serve ther well 
enough on every ordinary occasion. In 
this fact lies hope for all, or practically 
all. 

The young lady who wrote such a 
startling letter with such direful contin- 
gencies intimated in the closing sentence, 
probably had a great deal more judg- 
ment than our sample of her work indi- 
cates. The chances are that in many 
familiar matters she would show judg- 
ment, and that she would have shown 
more in transcribing the letter if her 
schooling had been of the proper sort, if 


she had been trained to use judgment in 
stead of to be a parrot 

Blessed is the student whose teacher 
trains him to think. No greater privilege 
will ever fall to his lot in the way of 
schooling. Under such a teacher the stu- 
dent is being taught and trained to use 
his God-given reasoning faculties, to use 
judgment, to have common sense, as the 
popular expression puts it. The real 
teacher is the one who asks more ques- 
tions than he answers direct—questions 
that start the student on a tour of mental 
investigation leading to a definite con- 
clusion. Such a teacher would never 


F. A. KEEFOVER 


have a student who would, who could, 
write such a letter as came from this 
young lady. If, as we hope, your lot 
is to be under such a teacher, thank your 
lucky stars for it. For your own good, 
perform cheerfully, willingly, the tasks 
required of you, sure in the knowledge 
that he is trying to make of you, not a 
parrot, a mental weakling, but a reason- 
ing,common-sense office helper, one with 
self-reliance, to whom real duties come 
as only a slight change from school 
work. 

Yes, everyone, or practically so, has 
common sense and can earn the business 
world’s greatest commendation. Even 
the boy who comes in late and thinks all 
manner of fiery things of the school for 
locking him out, even this boy has it, 
though he isn’t earning credit for it 
Not that he always uses it, for he cer- 
tainly does not use it when he blames 
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others for his own failure to comply 
with a requirement he will meet in an 
office. The trouble is, as we stated be- 
fore, in the lack of the use of it. This 
tardy boy casts it aside, is governed by 
feeling entirely, and becomes angry. In 
so doing he is by no means earning a 
title to the coveted recommendation. But 
judgment is there, just the same, ready 
to serve him if called upon just as it is 
with another boy who is killing time and 
refusing to receive what he is paying for. 
There are several of the first boy in 
every school, and there are a number of 
the second boy to be found all around 
the room, in the cloak-room, in the halls, 
and, strange to say, some of him may be 
called by a feminine name. 

If you doubt the boy (sometimes girl) 
who won't take what he pays ‘for has 
judgment, just ask him if he wants a 
pair of shoes after he has paid for them. 
He won’t have to stop to study. The 
answer proves he uses judgment—except 
in the matter of schooling. It is only too 
bad he isn’t using it there, but perhaps 
some day his foolishness will suddenly 
dawn on him, feeling will cease to rule 
and judgment will gain the ascendency. 
Then look out for him. From everybody 
he will earn the title for this common 
heritage, just as nature intended he 
should. * * * 

Here, then, comes up the question of 
how this thing of common sense shows 
itself in work to raise the salary mark. 
The principal difference between one 
who does not and one who does use it 
in performance of duties, is that the first 
works without really thinking for her- 
self, without using her intelligence or 
bringing her own knowledge to bear. 
Her work is mechanical, she is a ma- 
chine, and one of many mistakes. The 
second, the good worker, uses all her 
training, all her knowledge in any way 
relating to the task, and her effort must 
receive the approval of her questioning, 
reasoning mind before it leaves her 
hands. 

Supposing the two such workers are 
stenographers, the “common sense” ste- 
nographer will hand in such letters as 
soon show the dictator it is unnecessary 
to read them before signing. How does 
she do it? With thorough school train- 
ing it is not difficult. She knows that 
the letter should express intelligence to 
the recipient. If a letter does not “make 
sense” to the stenographer it won't 
“make sense” to the person who will re- 
ceive it. It is her duty to see that it 
will convey intelligence. Consequently, 


where there is a question or an uncer- 
tainty as to what a shorthand outline 
stands for, she selects the word that it 
might be that will “make sense” of the 
language. The letter passes through 
another test before leaving her. Ac- 
cepting it as a fact that the punctuation, 
spelling and mechanical work are per- 
fect, care is used that the letter express 
the ideas and facts the dictator intended 
it should. It might be perfectly intel- 
ligible to the recipient but ruinous to the 
dictator if changes or mistakes in facts 
occur. * * * 

Not long ago during a rush, a rosy- 
cheeked young lady was called into an 
office to help out. She was so cheerful, 
so willing, no one could resist feeling like 
adding her permanently to the force— 
that is, until she handed in several tran- 
scribed letters. Slowness in taking notes 
was not a serious objection, for speed 
would be gained in daily work, but wit- 
ness this paragraph clipped as a me- 
mento preserved, and given here exactly 
as she transcribed her notes: “As an 
idea of putting another and successful 
business man, to our prospects there. | 
will say that anyone who provide will to 
me, but recently merely to the effect that 
J. H. was coming to make the new house 
in Chicago, win and would make some of 
the two.” 

This young lady did little worse than 
the one who wrote a score of circular 
letters each time repeating an error in 
the copy. The phrase as intended read, 
“In looking through the files in the 
office.” As copied time after time the 
letter read, “In looking through the flies 
in this office.” 

Let us hope the young ladies finally 
came to realize the value of thinking and 
the utter worthlessness of parrot work. 
The stenographer has been used for pur- 
poses of illustration, but such mistakes 
are by no means confined to her work 
They are found coming from the desk of 
other office workers. There is the clerk 
who would bill articles at an unusual 
and absurd price without stopping to 
make sure of the price, without putting 
any more thought into the work than 
given to these transcripts. This same 
clerk would probably copy the descrip- 
tion of a house “sixty feet long by four 
feet wide” without noticing the absurdity 
of it. 

[We have clipped these extracts from 
an article by Mr. F. A. Keefover, asso- 
ciate editor of the Western Penman, 
appearing in the November issue of 
that magazine. The article should be 
read by all office workers.—Editor.] 
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Spantsh Department 


Conducted by CamILo E. Pant, Aguascalientes, Mexico, to whom 
all communications relating to this department 
should be addressed. 


The Lessons—Continued 


HE second lesson treats of the 
consonants, P, B, F, V, Ch, J, 

and the vowels O, U. Of these 
consonants, the J is the only 

one that is not pronounced like 

the corresponding English letter; its 
Spanish sound is that of a strongly as- 
pirated H. As the Spanish language has 
no sound corresponding to the English 
Sh, we only use the sign that represents 
it to indicate the affix cion, ston. Nat- 
urally, the rules for joining Fr and FI, 
for placing the circle between an oblique 
curve and a straight line, and that per- 
mitting the circle to assume the form of 
loop where more convenient, are ex- 
actly the same as in the English manual. 
The vowel O has the sound of an Eng- 
lish medium sound O, and U is pro- 
nounced like a long sound U. The rules 


that govern the writing and joining of 
these vowels are the same as in English. 


We have no W in Spanish. There is not 
a single arbitrary sign in the list of 
word-signs given in this lesson; even 
those that represent the indefinite arti- 
cles uno, una, we do not consider arbi- 
trary; uno is represented by its last 
vowel, O, ex on its side; una, by its 
first vowel, U, also placed on its side. 
These little articles occur very fre- 
quently in Spanish, and we have chosen 
for them short signs, easily traced, and 
yet suggestive of the words they repre- 
sent. Please note that many of the 
Spanish word-signs are exactly the same 
as those representing the corresponding 
English words, like favor, important, 
form, much, you, etc. 

In connection with this lessun, the fol- 
lowing additional sentences may be prac- 
tised:—?Querra Pablo leer la novela a 
papa?—?Gusta Ud. tomar té 6 café?— 
Ni uno ni otro—La forma no importa, 
hagalo Ud. del modo que guste.—?Para 
qué quiere Ud. ver 4 Adela?—E] nimero 
ocho le gusta mucho 4 Victor.—?Para 
que quiere Ud. la migaja de pan?—Dame 
el jabén para lavar mi ropa.—?Quiere 
Ud. una copa de vino?—?Qué numero 
le gusta a Ud., el uno 6 el ocho?—EI uno 
me gusta mucho, el ocho no me gusta.— 
?Quiere Ud. fumar otro puro?—Chole 


me quiere mucno, pero a ti nd.—No me 
importe que Chole no me quiera, Lola 
me quiere mucho, 


Key to Shorthand Plate 


Muy Sefior nuestro: 

Tenemos el placer de acusar recibo de 
la grata de Ud. conteniendo giro por 
$100.00 y pedido de una maquina con 
equipo completo para fabricar piedra ar- 
tificial hueca. El pedido ha sido anotado 
y se hara el emabrque sin dilacién al- 
guna. Tambien mandarémos 4 Ud. unas 
piedras de muestra segin desea. Los 
grabados que solicita le seran remitidos 
por correo y nada cobrarémos por ellos, 
pues se incluyen en el equipo. Tambien 
recibira Ud. por correo instrucciones im- 
pressas para el uso de la maquina, la 
mezcla del material, y el cuidado de los 
productos. Las copias heliograficas que 
van con las instrucciones le ensefiaran 
exactamente como se deben usar las 
diferentes placas para producir todas las 
formas usuales y, al hacer estas, com- 
prendera Ud. facilmente la manera de 
hacer cualquiera forma que desée siem- 
pre que su tamafio no exceda las dimen- 
siones extremas de la maquina. Es cos- 
tumbren la practica dejar las piedras 
en las paletas 24 horas, aunque, usando 
cemento que fragiie con rapidéz, se pue- 
den quitar en menos tiempo. El equipo 
incluye cien paletas y mandarémos 4 Ud. 
piezas de fundicién y alfileres para otras 
cien que le podran hacer 4 Ud. en esa 4 
un costo menor de lo que seria el solo 
flete de aqui. 

Dando 4 Ud. las gracias por su valioso 
pedido, quedamos de la Ud. afmos. attos 
SS. 


Translation 


We take pleasure in acknowledging 
receipt of your letter with enclosure o1 
$100.00 and order for one hollow block 
machine with complete equipment. The 
order has been entered and will be 
shipped without delay. We will also 
ship you some sample blocks as re- 
quested. The cuts which you desire 
will be sent you by mail and there will 
be no charge for them, as they will be 
included in the equipment. You will 
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also receive by mail complete printed 
di tions for the use of the machine, 
the mixing of the material and the car- 
ing for the product. Blue prints sent 
with the directions will show you just 
how to use the different plates for pro- 
ducing all the usual shapes and, from 
miking these, you will easily grasp the 
iden of making any shape that you 
my wish, so long as it does not ex- 
ceed the extreme dimensions of the ma- 
chine. It is customary in practice to 
the blocks on the pallets for 24 
hours, though by using a fast setting 
cement they can be lifted in less time. 
The equipment includes one hundred 
pallets and we will send you castings 
and guide-pins for one hundred more, 
which you can have made locally at an 
expense probably not so great as the 
freight alone would be from here. 

Thanking you for your valued order, 
we remain, 


leave 


Very truly yours, 


Key to November Plates 
Liberty, or Death! 


Mr. President: It is natural to man 
to indulge in the illusions of hope. We 
are apt to shut our eyes against a pain- 
ful truth, and listen to the song of 
that siren till she transforms us into 
beasts Is this the part of wise men, 
engaged in a great and arduous strug- 
gle for liberty? Are we disposed to be 
of the number of those who, having 
eyes, see not, and having ears, hear 
not—the things which so nearly con- 
cern their temporal salvation? 

For my part. whatever anguish of 
spirit it may cost, I am willing to know 
the whole truth—to know the worst, 
and to provide for it. I have but one 
lamp by which my feet are guided, 
and that is the lamp of experience. I 
know of no way of judging of the 
future but by the past; and, judging 
by the past, I wish to know what there 
has been in the conduct of the British 
ministry for the last ten years to justify 
those hopes with which gentlemen 
have been pleased to solace themselves 
and the House. 

Is it that insidious smile with which 
our petition has been lately received? 
Trust it not, sir; it will prove a snare 
to your feet! Suffer not yourselves to 
be betrayed with a kiss. Ask your- 
selves how this gracious reception of 
our petition comports with those war- 
like preparations which cover our 
waters and darken our land. Are fleets 
and armies necessary to a work of love 
and reconciliation? Have we shown 
ourselves so unwilling to be reconciled 
that force must be called in to win 
back our love? 

Let us net deceive ourselves, sir. 
These are the implements of war and 


subjugation——-the last arguments to 
which kings resort. I ask, sir, what 
means this martial array, if its purpose 
be not to force us to submission? Can 
gentlemen assign any other possible 
motive for it? Has Great Britain any 
enemy in this quarter of the world, to 
eall for all this accumulation of navies 
and armies? , 

No, sir, she has none; they are 
meant for us; they can be meant for 
no other. They are sent over to bind 
and rivet upon us those chains which 
the British ministry have been so long 
forging. And what have we to oppose 
to them? 

Shall we try argument? Sir, we have 
been trying that for the last ten years. 
Have we anything new to offer upon 
the subject? Nothing. We have held 
the subject up in every light of which 
it is capable, but it has been all in 
vain. Shall we resort to entreaty and 
humble supplication? What terms shall 
we find which have not been already 
exhausted? 

Let us not, I beseech you, sir. deceive 
ourselves longer. Sir, we have done 
everything that could be done to avert 
the storm that is now coming on. We 
have’ petitioned; we have remon- 
strated; we have supplicated; we have 
prostrated ourselves before the throne 
and have implored its interposition to 
arrest the tyrannical hands of the min- 
istry and Parliament. Our petitions 
have been slighted; our remonstrances 
have produced additional violence and 
insult; our supplications have been 
disregarded; and we have been spurned 
with contempt from the foot of the 
throne! In vain, after these things 
may we indulge the fond hope of peace 
and reconciliation. There is no longer 
any room for hope. 

If we wish to be free; if we mean 
to preserve inviolate these inestimable 
privileges for which we have been so 
long contending; if we mean not 
basely to abandon the noble struggle 
in which we have been so long en- 
gaged, and which we have pledged 
ourselves never to abandon until the 
glorious object of our contest shall be 
obtained, we must fight! I repeat it, 
sir: We must fight! An appeal to 
arms and to the God of Hosts is all 
that is left us! 

They tell us, sir, that we are weak— 
unable to cope with so formidable an 
adversary; but when shall we be 
stronger? Will it be the next week, or 
the next year? Will it be when we are 
totally disarmed, and when a British 
guard shall be _ stationed in every 
house? Shall we gather strength by 
irresolution and inaction? Shall we 
acquire the means of effectual resist- 
ance by lying supinely on our backs, 
and hugging the delusive phantom of 

(Continued on page 157) 
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hope, until our enemies shall have 
bound us hand and foot? 

Sir, we are not weak if we make a 
proper use of those means which the 
God of Nature hath placed in our 
power. Three millions of people armed 
in the holy cause of liberty, and in such 
a country as that which we possess, are 
invincible by any force which our 
enemy can send against us. 

Besides, sir, we shall not fight our 
battles alone: there is a just God who 
presides over the destinies of nations, 
and who will raise up friends to fight 
our battles for us. The battle is not 
to the strong alone; it is to the vigi- 
lant, the active, the brave. 

jesides, sir, we have no election. If 
we were base enough to desire it, it is 
now too late to retire from the contest. 
There is no retreat, but in submission 
or slavery! Our chains are forged! 
Their clanking may be heard on the 
plains of Boston! The war is inevit- 
able, and let it come! I repeat it, sir: 
Let it come! 

It is in vain, sir, to extenuate the 
matter. Gentlemen may cry “Peace! 
peace!” but there is no peace. The 
war is actually begun! The next gale 
that sweeps from the north will bring 
to our ears the clash of resounding 
arms! Our brethren are already in the 
field! Why stand we here idle? 

What is it that gentlemen wish? 
What would they have? Is life so dear, 
or peace so sweet, as to be purchased 
at the price of chains and slavery? 
Forbid it, Almighty God! I know not 
what course others may take, but, as 
for me, give me liberty, or give me 
death! 


Key to Page 144 
Dear Sir: 

In reply to your letter will state 
that physicians have their preferences 
concerning the best vehicle for dis- 
pensing specific medicines. Prof. J. M. 
Scudder used water only, but of course 
every day in the summer the mixture 


had to be changed. Prof. Thomas uses 
asepsin water, dissolving, about ten 
grains of asepsin in a pint of water. 
This he thinks the best vehicle. Prof. 
Brown prefers chloroform water, and 
prepares it by shaking, say a drachm 
of chloroform with one-half gallon of 
water, letting it stand until the chloro- 
form settles and then decanting the 
clear liquid. Either of these will an- 
swer the purpose. But, as stated in 
our Drug Study, No. 6, on asepsin, if 
asepsin water is used with alkaloidal 
poisons, the asepsin is likely to pre- 
cipitate the alkaloid in time, and the 
mixture must be well shaken. 

Trusting that our letter will answer 
the purpose, and with kind regards, we 
are. Very truly yours, 

* * * 
My dear Sir: 

The enclosed letter has been in my 
hands for several days, and I have 
been trying to find the party to whom 
I can get a reply. You will perceive 
that it is not signed. As a venture, I 
enclose it to you, asking you if you 
can give me any information on the 
subject. It is a letter to which I would 
like to give courteous and careful at- 
tention, and possibly someone is think- 
ing he is neglected or slighted because 
his communication has passed un- 
heeded. I shall be pleased if you can 
serve me by intimating who the author 
may be, and returning the letter that 
I may answer it. 

Very truly yours, 


If you want to live long, do your best 
and let others do the worrying.—Satur- 
day Evening Post. 

* * * 

Few things are impossible to diligence 

and skill—Samuel Johnson. 
* * * 

If this magazine has helped you, will 
you not help to increase the circulation 
by getting a friend to subscribe? 





that are practical for practical schools. 
These books have been introduced into 
the principal public and private schools 
of svery State in the Union. It pays to 
use the best books, arid it will pay you to 
investigate the merits of these publica- 
tions. The following subjects are repre- 
sented: spelling, letter writing, arith- 
metic, English, shorthand, typewriting, 
commercial law, bookkeeping, and busi- 
ness practice. Write for illustrated catalogue. 


THE PRACTICAL TEXT BOOK COMPANY 


Gregg Writers will be pleased with 


Rupert P. SoRelle’s 
Shorthand Articles 


in THE WESTERN PENMAN 
this year. 


Josephine Turck Baker 
will write for teachers on 
Correct English 

Many pages of entertaining, helpful mat- 


ter from a rare list of talent. Subscription 
price $1.00 a year. Sample copy free. 


The Western Penman 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 














CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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The Lead Pencil for Shorthand Writers is . ‘ 
STENOGRAPHER. at Home ? 





“Ss” “SM” or “M” Grade. If your sta- ° . : 
tioner does not keep them, mention THE You can have it, morning, noon, 


GREGG WRITER and send 16 cents in night; any time; all the time. 
stamps to Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Your reader never tires - is always 
Jersey, City, N. J., for samples of each, ready. The best possible means 
for getting high speed. All this 
can be had from KIMBALL’S 
Phonograph Dictation Outfits 














OVERNMENT POSITIONS—»s,<66 appointments J. N. KIMBALL 
were made to Civil Service places during the year end- 
ing June 30, 1903. Excellent opportunities for young people. 1358 Broadway New York City 
Thousands of those whom we have prepared BY MAIL for 
the examinations have been appointed. Our Civil Service 
Catalogue contains letters from hundreds of persons in the 
Government service who state that they owe their positions 
to our course of training ; also contains questions recently 
used by the Government. These are sent free on request. wart ED— Position as teacher of Shorthand 
COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE ene Xyngwrtting by an eupestensed tly 
223-25 Pa. Ave. S. E., Washington, D. C teacher holding a certificate from the author 
2 _—— gton, U. v. of Gregg Shorthand. F 
Address R. S., care of Gregg Writer. 





























ANTED— Correspondent in Gregg Short- P. d jally for 
hand; student preferred ; object, mutual The Gregg Pencil. deuent oh, ond in 


education.—Lewis Wood, care of Moffitt-West accordance with our specifications. We guarantee that 
these pencils will be absolutely satisfactory. A box con- 


ee Oo Park Ave. and Broadway, St. Louis, taining x doz sent on receipt of soc. Gregg Pub. Co. Chicago 


HALFTONES FREE 


Weare making a new departurein the printing of catalogues 
for schools and colleges by using any illustration desired 
without an extra charge for same. You send us a photo- 
graph of your principal, faculty; classroom or building and 
it will appear in your catalogue absolutely free of any extra 
cost. Our skill enables us to produce the highest grade 
of school and college catalogues with the least expense 


We refer you to The Gregg School, The Chicago Business 
College, The Metropolitan Business College, The Spen- 
cerian Shorthand Institute, The Chicago College of 
Advertising—all of Chicago. They are our customers 








When you are in need of any printed matter, write to us for prices 
and dummies. Your correspondence will receive prompt attention 


The Campbell Company 205 South Canal Street Chicago 


Printers Engravers Advertisers 
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Miusick’s Practical Publications for 
Teachers, Students €» Stenographers 


Universal Dictation Course, containing separate selections from twenty- 
six different lines of business, with shorthand vocabulary preceding each 
business, and a shorthand Dictionary and Reader in the back. A graded 
dictation course, beginning with the easiest matter and gradually becoming 
more difficult. State what system of shorthand you wantit for. $1.50, postpaid 
Musick’s Practical Arithmetic ..... . . 1.00, postpaid 
Rapid Calculations and Expert Figuring 


Musick’s Commercial Law, Government and Economics 
The Constitution is the basis of our laws. A certain amount of Government 
and Economics should be taught in connection with Commercial Law. This 
book is arranged for that purpose. 1.00, postpaid 


Touch Typewriter Instructor (complete) . . . . 1.00, postpaid 
Contains shorthand vocabularies. State what system and what machine. 


Abridged Touch Typewriter Instructor . . . ._ .35, postpaid 
Same plan as the Complete except the shorthand. Contains 48 pages. 


Seventy-five Lessons in Spelling and Word Analysis .20, postpaid 

Shorthand Pocket Dictionaries (15 systems) . . . 1.00, postpaid 

Essentials of Grammar, Punctuation and Correspondence 
(withibey) . . «sc sce ee es oe 6 8 6 6 oy pee 


SPECIAL PRICE TO SCHOOLS 





W. L. Musick Publishing Co., 1004 Fullerton Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 








Good English Dictation Book 


An Ideal X-Mas 
No More Stiff Letters 

if you get a copy of “GOOD ENGLISH FORM BOOK IN 

BUSINESS LETTER WRITING,” the ONLY book that 

teaches a natural, easy, effective style, free from that stereo- n 


typed commercial jargon which the best business men 
are trying so hard to avoid. Besides One Hundred Model 
Letters ofthe kind a business man really likes, there are 
Points on Correct English ( gist of grammarin four pages), 
Points on Punctuation , brief summary for office use), an 
a number of Actual Business Letters corrected in notes and 
rewritten as model letters after the manner of Mr. Cody's 
private instruction. Cloth, I2mo, 75c » 
“The BEST brief manual on letter writing and Uredé 
the ONLY good dictation book in existence. p Sent 
—C. C. Rearick, Standard School, Chicago. Shorthand 
Special price to teachers for examinations, soc. Dictionary to 


School of English, 1413 Filbert St.,Philadelphia, Pa. any 








address 








Gregg Writers should read — 
or 


“The Stenographer” One 


Because it is absolutely free from prej- Dollar 
udice, being devoted to the profession at 
large from the amanuensis to the advanced 
verbatim reporter. 

Because it contains so many interesting 
and instructive departments that it is im- 
possible to enumerate them here. 

Send for sample copy. We can afford to give you one 


for you will buy twelve. Subscription price $1 a year. Gregg Publishin g Company 
Broad and Filt Sts. 
The Stenographer "Philadelphia, Pa. Chicago 
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WE ARE NOT HERE 
TO BOAST ABOUT 
WHAT WE HAVE 





The Hammond Typewriter Co. 


Factory and General Offices: 


69th and 70th Sts. and East River 
New York, 


Representatives Everywhere 





We will send free 


to any friend to whom you wish 
to present EDUCATION IN 
BUSINESS our 





handsome card of 
greeting 


telling him that a year’s subscrip- 
tion has been given to him by you. 


Simply send us his address and 
50c for his subscription. We will 
do the rest and he will get your 
present twelve times during the 
year. Address us: 


Education in Business 
318 S. Jefferson St., Peoria, IIL. 


**A magazine for business people’’ 











Publications 





Gregg Shorthand Manual. New and 
revised edition. wount in om, 
gold lettering "31 


Progressive Exercises in engs Short- 
hand. Theseexercises are intended 
to test the student’s knowledge of 
each lesson, and to develop ide- 
pendentreadingand writing ability 


Reading and Writing Exercises in 
Gregg Shorthand. Advanced prac- 
tice matter—business letters, arti- 
cles, law forms, etc. —designed to 
follow the Manualand anaes 
Exercises . ° 


Gregg Shorthand Phrase Book. pial 
tains about 2,400 useful business 
phrases. A great aid in attaining 
s , and invaluable to all prac- 
tical writers. Bound in aaa vest 
pocket size ‘ ° 


Gregg Shorthand sateen. Con- 
tains the outlines of about 7,000 
words. Bound in montanes vest 
pocket size 


Lessons in Shorthand Penmanship. 
By John R. Gregg. . . ° 


Factors of Success. Compiled by 
H. T. Whitford, and written in 
Gregg Shorthand ; a very interest- 
ing and instructive rea ing book. 


Punctuation aes. By J. Clif- 
ford Kennedy. . . <4 © «4 © 2 


Practical Pointers for Shorthand Stu- 
dents. By Frank Rutherford . . 


Letters of a Self-Made Merchant to 
His Son. Written in Gregg Short- 
hand. Cloth . oe 66 8 6 


Rational Typewriting. By Ida 
McLenan Cutler and Rupert P. 
SoRelle. A complete text book for 
class or self-instruction in the art 
of snow riting by the Touch 
Method. In two forms—Single 
Keyboard and Double Keyboard. 


English: Progressive Studies. By 
rances Effinger- Raymond, A 
succinct proses peotton of the es- 
sentials of English . ...- -« 

Words: Their Spelling, Pronuncia- 
tion, Definition and ‘Application. 
128 pages ; flexible cover. 


The Gregg Writer. A monthly maga- 


zine. Single copies 10 cents; sub- 
scription peryear ...+-e«-«. 


The Gregg 


Publishing Company 
Chicago 
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To Stenographers 


Smith Premier 
Ste nographers 








are wanted by business 
men the world over. 


@ Employment depart- 
ments are maintained at 
our branches and agen- 
cies in every leading city 
of the United States and 


The Smith Premier Typewriter Company 


GENERAL EMPLOYMENT DEPARTMENT 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE 


287 Broadway, New York City. Uz. Ss. A. 
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Permanent Alignment 
Easiest Action 
Quiet in Operation 
Convenient Devices for 
Handling Work 





The Features 


of the 


“No. 10 Light Running Yost” 


commends the machine to all users of a typewriter 





Yost Writing Machine Co. 
Send for our unusual catalogue 245 Broadway, New York 








“PARAGON” 
Typewriter Ribbons are the Best 


They make a clear, sharpimpression. They are >on-filling. 
They do not smear in copying. They will not wear in holes. 
And their records are permanent. These are some of the 
many good qualities of Paragon Ribbons. Every ribbon is 
guaranteed to be absolutely satisfactory. 


Paragon Ribbon Coupon Books provide the greatest economy and convenience 
Jor purchasers 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


327 BROADWAY. NEWYORK 
BRANCHES EVERYWHERE 
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Persons desiring to secure the best positions as commercial teachers 
will find it greatly to their interest to spend a few months at the 


Zanerian College, Columbus, Ohio 


which is headquarters for commercial teachers and penmen. In fact the leading commercial 
schools of America are continually applying to us for commercial teachers who are good penmen, 
and the demand is greater than we can supply. 


A good handwriting, and the ability to teach penmanship successfully, help wonderfully to 
round out the commercial teacher’s equipment. They also double the demand for his services, 
and raise the figures in his salary as no other one branch will. 


Then again, persons desiring to secure a commercial education will find penmanship the best 
stepping-stone to that end. Hundreds of our pupils have paid their way in securing an educa- 
tion, both commercial and literary, by teaching penmanship and doing pen work. 


Carefully consider the matter and write for catalogue 
It will interest you. Address the proprietors 


ZANER & BLOSER, Columbus, Ohio 











The Wellington No. 2 


THE POSITIVELY 
“WRITING IN SIGHT” 


Typewriter 


A practical, business-like 
up-to-date typewriter for 


Only $60.00 
Speedy — Portable — Durable 


Simple in construction, built for plenty 
of hard work. Visible writing, no lift- 
ing of carriage to see your work. Align- 
ment is positive and permanent. 
One of the largest railway corporations 
hin the country has adopted it and has 
over 425 in use. _— 
John Wanamaker sold 500 Wellingtons 
the first year he had the agency for 
New York, and has sold 1,500 more 
since then. 
Write for circulars, We send the machine out on 10 days’ free trial. Do not buy a writing 
machine of any kind without investigating the ““Wellington No. 2.”’ 


The Williams Manufacturing Company, Limited 


Plattsburgh, New York 
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